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“‘ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAN 


D,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— Cowper, 








THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER XLI.—A PACKET OF LETTEKS, 
1. From William Franklin to Miles Oakley, Esquire, of 
“ The Oaks,” Oakley. 
“ Spithead, on board ‘The Glorious,’ March —, 18~. 
“Very dear and honoured Sir—We came to anchor 
three days ago; but time has been so taken up, that 
until this evening J could not write even a line to let 
you know of our safe arrival. T am happy to say my 
No. 590.—Arzr 18, 1863, 





wound that I wrote about is quite healed. he bullet 
dropped out of itself, and then the parts closed together. 
T only feel a little stiffness, which the doctor tells me 
will soon go off. 

“The frigate will be in dock a good many months, I 
think; and Captain Maxwell has been so kind as to say 
that I may have leave of absence for two months, in 
consideration of having been wounded; so it has turned 
out all right. You may guess, dear sir, how I long to 
see Oakley again, which I hope will be at the end of 
next week, if I have your permission to spend my leave 
there. May I hope to receive a few liaes in reply ? 


R Prick Ong Penny. 
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With ever dutiful remembrances to my kind friend, Mrs. 
Oakley, I am, dear sir, yours very gratefully, 
“Wim FRaNkun.” 
2. From William Franklin to Miles Oakley the yownger, 
at Saint Rudiguads College. 
“ Spithead, etc. etc. ete. 

“My dearest Miles—I have not more than ten 
minutes to spare; but I must just inform you that we 
came to anchor three days ago, and that I am to have a 
run on shore—two months! Think of that. I have 
written by this same post to ‘The Oaks,’ and in a week or 
two I shall be there. You'll meet me there, of course; 
for Saint Radigunds isn’t a frigate, and you can get 
away when you like, I dare say. 

“ We must meet, for I have lots to tell and to be told. 
By the way, I wish you could write me a line or two 
before I leave here, just to tell me how the land lies at 
the Vicarage—you understand. So no more at present, 
from your affectionate 

“ WiILuiAM F’RANKLIN.” 


3. Frou Miles Oakley the elder, to William Franklin. 
“ «The Oaks,’ March — 18—. 

“ My dear Willy—My permission! My permission 
for you to come to your own home! Why, what can 
you be thinking of ? and where do you think you will 
be welcome if not at old Oakley? Let me hear no more 
such nonsense, my dear boy, or I shall think you are 
changed indeed. 

“ Be sure to let me know what day we are to expect 
you. Mrs. Oakley says it is all nonsense; but I mean 
to have my way, for all that; and you are to be received 
with all the honours we can give to a hero just returned 
to his native land, and a wounded hero, too. Not make 
a fuss about it? Won't we, though, Willy? ‘\fe’ll have 
the bells ringing, and guns firing, and the old flag 
floating above the old roof-tree, and open house for all 
that like to come, and a barrel tapped on the green; and 
the old coach shall meet you at H., and bring you 
home in triumph. There, I did not mean to tell you 
anything about it; but I can’t keep a secret—never could, 
Willy. 

“TI should have started off to Portsmouth to meet 
you, my boy; but my old enemy, the gout, has got 
hold of me again, and has laid me up by the heels. It 
has left my hand at liberty to write to you, though, and 
that is one comfort. 

“You'll want some money, of course; so I shall put 
in a cheque that you can get cashed at Portsmouth. 
You don’t say anything about prize-money ; but I reckon 
there is not much of that comes to the share of a mid- 
shipman. Well, we don’t want it, Willy. 

“ And now I am writing about money, I must beg of 
you to get a discharge for that sailor Adams, of whom 
you have often written. I don’t know how such things 
are managed, but of course they are to be managed 
somehow; and if money can’t do it, I don’t know what 
can. Never mind how much it costs, Willy; the man 
has saved your life twice or three times; and if this 
does not give him a claim upon me, I don’t know what 
could. Besides, he is a noble-minded fellow, you say, 
and above his station, and a pressed. man, too, which is 
a great piece of injustice. I don’t like that press-gang- 
ing, Willy. Iam not going to stand up for too much 
liberty for the lower orders. Don’t think it: but there 
ought to be a line drawn somewhere, and that pressing 
system is going a trifle too far—unless, indeed, they 
would send a press-gang to Oakley, and snap off half a 
score or two of our poachers. I shouldn’t complain of 
that. 





“There never were such doings, Willy, as there have 
been of late. Our woods swarm with poachers, and I 
can hear their guns banging off as I lay in bed o’ nights. 
That Hodge Barton, and the man Morris, at the ‘ Tra- 
vellers’ Rest,’ are about the biggest but there, 
every time I think about them [ get a fresh twinge of 
the gout, and there’s no need of that. 

“But about your sailor, Willy. Be sure you don’t 
forget about his discharge, and don’t let him go off 
without a shot in his locker. Ha, ha! you see I have 
caught up some of your lingo! Give him—no, don’t 
give him anything, but bring him along with you here. 
Mrs. Oakley wants to thank him for taking such care 
of you; and so, for that matter, do I. It will go hard 
with us if we cannot make him welcome in the servants’ 
hall; and, hark-ye, Willy; you may just hint to him 
that if he has not a heme on shore, he can swing his 
hammock at ‘The Oaks’ as long as he likes, and we'll 
find him a berth. What should you think of making 
a gamekeeper of him? I shall have to pension Dick 
Border off before long, and your man knows something 
about guns and dogs, I'll be bound. 

“T have written you a longer letter than I meant to 
write, Willy, and I haven’t said anything about—but 
never mind. There will be many things to talk about 
when we see you here. Bless you, my dear boy. 

“P.S. I have been thinking, Willy, that I had better 
write a note to Captain Maxwell about Adams, and you 
can put it into his hands, you know. And, as may be 
you would not like to lose him for a shipmate (I did 
not think of that), there may be some way of making a 
warrant officer of him, if he prefers sticking to the 
sea. If money will do it, it shall not be spared; but 
we will talk about this another time: only be sure he 
gets his discharge. 

“P.§. 2. Mrs. Oakley has been looking over what I 
have written, and she tells me there’s one part I ought 
not to have written, and ought to strike out. But I 
know you better, Willy. You won’t mind my having 
written so plainly about poachers. “Tis no reproach to 
you, my boy, that your father went wrong that way. 
And, as to that, you never knew him; and I have tried 
to do a father’s duty to you. You have never known 
the want of a father or mother either, have you, my 
dear boy ?” 


4. From Mrs. Oakley to William Franklin. 


“ My dear Willy—The welcome tidings of your safe 
return have given great joy to us all; and though I shall 
see you so soon, I must add a few lines to what Mr. 


Oakley has written. He should not have put that in 
about the poachers; but you know he did net mean any 
reflexions. 

“ Andoh! Willy, how could they put that cruel story 
into the ‘Gazette,’ of your being among the killed or 
missing? For two whole months we were in such deep 
sorrow, that nothing could comfort us till your letter 
came. Mr. Oakley roamed about like one distracted, and 
wouldn’t be spoke to by high or low; and I went every 
day into the room that used to be your and Miles’s 
nursery, and looked over all the drawers and boxes 
that have got your old books and playthings, and the 
dear little baby shoes you had on when you first came 
to ‘ The Oaks,’ and other bits of left-off clothes I remem- 
ber you wearing, till I could not see out of my eyes for 
crying. I never knew how dear I loved you, next to my 
own boy, till then, Willy. As the report of your death 
was false, I won’t say any more about it, only to tell 
you that there were more wet eyes in Oakley parish 
than mine: and bright eyes they are, too. 


° 
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“T must tell you, though, that Miles was quite dis- 
tracted when he heard of it. He could not stop at 
college, but came home to us; and then he was so 
restless, he could not stop at home either, but would go 
to London, which he was let to do, but not willingly ; 
for London is not a good place for young men. 

“T ought to tell you, that when the (false) news was 
told to old Mrs. Franklin at P., as we were in duty 
bound to do, she did not seem to understand what was 
said to her. The old lady is very much off hei head at 
times, and says and does very strange things. But she 
is very comfortably c'¥, you know; and she has some 
one te take care of her now, which is proper she should. 
I don’t suppose she will know you; but I am sure, Willy, 
you will not be backward in paying her your respects 
when you come home; you never were, and I should not 
like it should be said of you, that you are grown too 
proud to own your natural relations. 

“T think this is what I most of all meant to have said 
at first; but it is ‘come last. And, hoping to see you 
in good health, and happy, and grown to be a fine young 
man, as I have no doubt you are, 

“Tam, dear Willy, 
“ Your loving friend and next to mother, 
“Lucy OAKLEY. 

“ P. §.—Take care of your poor hurt leg in travelling.” 
5. From Miles Oakley the younger, to William Franklin. 

“Dear Willy—I haven’t a moment to write, for I 
am just off with Lord Blatterbane, to draw a badger. 
So all I shall say is, ‘ Welcome back to England, old boy ! 
I shall be sure to see you at ‘The Oaks;’ but you 
must come up to Saint Radigunds, and have some 
sport with us here. “Tis so uncommon dull at ‘The 
Oaks’ at this season. 

“T don’t know anything about the Vicarage, so there 
is nothing I can tell you, only that when I was home 
last—but no, I won’t tell you, for ’tis all stuff. You 
will see how the land lies, as you say, for yourself. 

“Yours, 
Mites OakLey. 

“P.S.—You need not say anything at ‘The Oaks’ 
about Lord Blatterbane, because they don’t like to hear 
about him. You understand.” 


6. From William Franklin to Miles Oakley, Esquire, of 
“The Oaks,” Oakley. 
“ Portsmouth, April — 18—. 
“Very dear and honoured Sir—Your welcome letter 
reached me on Monday last, and I would have replied 
at an earlier date, only I thought it better to wait until 
T could inform you certainly of the day on which I shall 


vravel. It is fixed now, that I shall leave here on Thurs- 
day next, by the stage-coach to London. I shall not wish 
to stay there more than one night, and shall take the 
next coach to H., where I shall most likely land, wind and 
weather permitting, about three in the afternoon of the 
same day, which will be Friday. 

“Be assured, honoured sir, that I feel your great 
kindness more than words can express; and I will not 
ask you not to be at so much trouble in receiving me, 
because I know it will give you pleasure. I hope I may 
never prove ungrateful for your extraordinary generosity 
to a poor fatherless fellow, to whom you have returned 
so much good for so much baseness. I must not write 
more about this, however, because you have forbidden 
me. 

“Many thanks for the cheque inclosed in your letter. 
‘6 Was a great deal more than I have had any occasion 
for: but I got it cashed, as you desired; and you will 
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not be displeased at my having given a dinner on shore 
(at the ‘ Blue Posts’) to someof my messmates. It would 
have delighted you to see how merry we all were; but 
I did not dip too deeply into my purse, I hope, and we 
did not exceed the bounds of moderation. You remem- 
ber, honoured sir, how you sometimes laughed at me for 
leaving the bottle ; and I am not altered in this respect. 

*“'l'o come to other particulars, I have to tell you, sir, 
that I put your letter to Captain Maxwell into his own 
hands, and that he was very good-natured about it, 
and said that though he was loth to part with a good 
seaman like Adams, he would see what could be done 
by application to higher quarters. So, two days after- 
wards he sent for me, and gave me a written discharge 
to give to Adams. 

“ Which thing I did on the same day, and told him 
what you had written about his going with me to ‘The 
Oaks,’ and also about the gamekeeper’s place which he 
might have. Adams seemed very much taken by sur- 
prise, and was so agitated for a time that he could not 
speak. No doubt this was occasioned by the unex- 
pectedness of his discharge. At last, however, he 
thanked me very heartily for my thoughtfulness of him, 
(he ought to have said yours, but he was quite excited,) 
and said he was glad to get his discharge honourably, 
but hoped it had not cost anything in money, which I 
could not tell him. He declined the offer of going home 
with me, saying that he had other work cut out for him, 
but that he should see me again before long, and that 
then he might have something more to say to me than 
at present. I could not persuade him otherwise; and 
when I made him an offer of money, he refused it, say- 
ing that when he received his pay he should have as 
much as he wanted. This was all I could get out of 
him, for he seemed very reserved, as he always has 
been about himself; but we parted very friendly; and 
if I never see him again, I shall always remember the 
services he has done me. 

“As to prize-money, there will be a little coming to 
my share some day; but nothing has been adjudged by 
the Admiralty Court at present. 

“Having nothing more to say of importance till we 
meet, and with my most dutiful remembrances to 
Mrs. Oakley, and thanks for the loving letter she wrote 
to me, I am, dear sir, your affectionate 

“ WILLIAM FRANKLIN.” 


CHAPTER XLII,—THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN’S RETURN TO OAKLEY; 
AND HIS RECEPTION THERE. 
Home, home! 

With a bounding heart, and light and joyous, Frank- 
lin took his seat on the London coach that April morning. 
Almost everything in his experience and prospects 
tended to this state of feeling. His retrospect was noi 
gloomy; he liked his profession ; it had sufficient charms 
for an adventurous spirit; and the tedium of long hard 
service and disappointed hopes had not yet damped his 
ardour nor belied his expectations. He had done his 
duty, too, and he stood fair in the estimation of his 
superiors, while he had won the attachment of his mess- 
mates. If he had passed through some dangers, he had 
escaped; and even an occasional twinge of tenderness in 
his wounded limb did no more than send a thrill of 
gratified honest pride through his heart; he would not 
have been without that pleasurable sensation. 

In the more remote past of his life there was nothing 
to mar, very greatly at least, the present happiness of 
our young hero. The strokes which had been inflicted 
on his fortunes in his early childhood had left no scars 
behind: they were beyond the reach of even ry 

R 
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remembrance. Don’t blame the boy that he cared so 
little about parents whom he did not recollect, and who, 
by all accounts, had cared so little for him. It would 
have been pretty much the same with you or me, reader ; 
especially if traditionary report or natural conjecture 
had made forgetfulness and oblivion almest a filial duty. 
No—in Franklin’s remembrances of the past, his parents 
had no share. But there was the old mansion which 
had sheltered him in his childhood, and been his boy- 
hood’s home; there was the hearty old squire, per- 
emptory enough and vehement in his ways, but who had 
been always kind to him, as he was essentially kind to 
all his dependents; there was the gentle and loving 
mistress of “ The Oaks,” who had taken him to her heart 
as well as to her home, and whose beaming smiles and 
pleasant words and motherly deeds had made his young 
days almost perpetual sunshine; and there was Miles, 
his foster-brother, his playmate and companion. In 
memories such as these, there was no taint of bitter- 
ness; and we may add, no shade of remorse. 

With all these memories, be sure there was mixed 
up that of one girlish face and form, which two full years 
of absence had not obliterated. Was there pain in this 
remembrance? No, not much. Franklin was two years 
older than when he had, with such enforced resignation, 
protested that he knew his case to be hopeless. Hope- 
less he never had been in his secret heart. A man’s 
honest and pure affections towards any fair Eve never 
long survive the utter extinction of all hope—if he be 
a true man; and if Franklin had not indulged some 
secret expectation that time, patience, perseverance, and 
eventual success in his course of life, would overcome 
the difficulties which he knew to stand in his way, he 
would have thought but little more of Ellen Murray. 
That he did think of her as the coach rolled along, and 
that the thought was more pleasurable than painful, 
proved, even to himself, that hope and determination to 
win the prize of his life were in high feather just then. 

Franklin was thinking, then, of——well, he would 
have said, of “lots of things,” past, present, and to come, 
when (about four miles out of Portsmouth) the coach 
pulled up at a low-roofed roadside inn, having an 
anchor for its sign; and out of the doorway of “The 
Anchor” stepped a man in blue jacket and white slops, 
with a small bundle in his hand, and evidently intending 
to board the coach. One look was enough. 

“ Hillo! Adams !” 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Franklin! all right, sir.” 

“Tumble up here, Adams; there’s plenty of room,” 
said our young reefer, who sat on the front seat of the 
coach, as the sailor was swinging himself up behind. 
This order or invitation was immediately obeyed. 

“Tam glad you have changed your mind, Adams,” 
said Franklin; “ you mean to go down with me to Oak- 
ley, after all?” 

“No sir; no farther than London. I have got some 
friends to look up, Mr. Franklin; and I thought I 
might as well start off at once; so I came out as far as 
this last night, and slept at ‘The Anchor,’ so as to get 
the first chance of a lift on the road.” 

The coach drove on, and the long journey—(it was a 
long day’s journey at that time from Portsmouth to 
London)—this long journey was beguiled by conversa- 
tion which need not be recorded. It is sufficient to say, 
that being now “on equal terms,’ as Adams had once 
said, on an occasion which the reader will remember, 
intercourse was more untrammelled between the old 
sailor and the young officer, than it had ever been on 
board ship; and though the respect of the former was 
not diminished, his conscious inferiority was, to Frank- 
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lin’s great satisfaction, lost sight of. The young mid- 
shipman was, moreover, surprised at the extent of 
general information possessed by his companion. A 
more discriminating judge would have discovered, per- 
haps, that there was nothing very profound in either the 
knowledge or the views of the sailor: but to Franklin 
and this was 


these were novel and entertaining ; 
enough. 

It appeared that Adams had passed some years in 
America, or rather, in the merchant service of that 
country; and he contrasted, with much freedom and 
some bitterness, (which Franklin thought natural and 
pardonable in an impressed seaman,) the greater amount 
of liberty enjoyed in the young and flourishing com- 
monwealth, with the tyranny of government and unequal 
loads so slavishly borne by the people of the old worn- 
out country. ‘I'he man waxed warm as he spoke of his 
own wrongs, of which his young auditor had himself 
been witness ; and instanced other glaring, or what he 
called glaring, instances of persecution by unjust laws, 
the administration of which was enough (so he said) to 
make a man’s blood boil within him. Franklin had 
never heard such heresies before; and he was incom- 
petent to meet them with argument, much less to refute 
them. He turned the subject, therefore, into another 
channel, and asked Adams if it was in America that he 
met with the man Jem Green, the deserter P 

Adams visibly started at the mention of the name, 
and answered confusedly, “ Yes—no—yes;” then re- 
covering himself—* That is to say, Mr. Franklin, I knew 
the man in America; but I did not first meet him 
there.” 

“You said you would some day tell me how you 
became acquainted with him,” said Franklin. 

“ Not now, sir,” said the man, hastily and abruptly; 
“the time will come—that is, if we should ever see one 
another again; and if we don’t; why, I should not like 
your thoughts of me to be mixed up with that story: 
no sir.” 

It was late at night when the coach reached London ; 
and Franklin was not sorry to find that he could sleep 
at the “ Bolt-in-Tun,” where the coach ultimately rested 
its old wooden bones. He insisted on Adams taking a 
bed there too; and, without entering on farther par- 
ticuiars, it is sufficient to say that our young hero took 
an early coach the next morning for H. in Berkshire, 
parting with Adams at the coach office. 

7 © x x * x 

Home, home! 

As Franklin drew nearer and nearer to H. every mile 
seemed ten, and every ten minutes an hour. At length 
the coach entered the outskirts of the old town, rattled 
through its narrow and badly paved streets, and drew up 
at the “ Crown and Sceptre.” The next instant the young 
traveller was clasping hands with his friend and foster- 
brother, who had rushed from the inn-door on the first 
sound of the coach-wheels. 

“Didn’t expect me, did you, Willy? All right, 
though; Squire sent an express to Saint Radigunds for 
me to do you honour, old boy; couldn’t come here him- 
self, because of the gout—as savage as a bear because he 
couldn’t—never mind. I say, there, you fellows, out 
with my horses, will you, and put ’em to. Glad to see 
you, old fellow ; why, how well you look! where’s your 
luggage, though ? I say, you lazy fellows, why don’t you 
move? Get the luggage out, can’t you? What are you 
going to have, though, Willy? Come in here; I’ve got 
a private room, and have ordered up some lunch; we 
must have something, you know, before we start. Come 
along; the fellows there will see to the luggage.” 
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And presently the old family coack, drawn by four 
fast-trotting bays, and with boxes strapped on the top, 
started off with a wonderful rattle from the “ Crown and 
Sceptre,” the landlord of which stood obsequiously how- 
ing the while. And within were the two young men, 
each with an arm thrown over the other’s shoulder, and 
looking into each other’s eyes with old affection re- 
kindled. Happy friendship! will it ever be cooled, de- 
molished, changed into envy, hatred, malice? Let us 
hope not. 

And so they entered Oakley, and drove up to the 
old hall; and there were firing of guns, and ringing of 
bells, and drinking of healths that night. Evenas the old 
squire had determined things should be, so they were. 
Let us hope that true thankfulness was under the abun- 
dant joy. 





LEIPSIC FATR. 


VIII.—SILK. 


ELBERFELD, Orefeld, and Diisseldorf, in Rhenish Prussia, 
and Meerane, Glauchau, and Chemnitz, in Saxony, are 
the chief seats of the silk manufacture in Germany. 
Leipsic has also a large manufactory for the production 
of sewing-silk. The quantities of silk goods, including 
mixed silk and woollen manufactures, sent to the three 
fairs of 1860 were :— 


Cwt. 
From Prussia ° ° ‘ . 5,853 
Saxony ° . . 
Other States of the Zollverein 
Austria 
Other foreign countries . 


The silk goods from “other countries” have some 
among them which in reality have been manufactured in 
Germany. The poet may ask, “ What’s in a name?” 
but the merchant knows that his fair customers lay 
much stress upon it; and as France has acquired 
a reputation for excellence in silk goods, no small quan- 
tity of such are sent from Meerane and Glauchau to 
France, whence they are re-imported into Germany, 
and are sold some 29 per cent. dearer than the very 
same articles when bought at the original factory. The 
German manufacturers import the greater part of their 
raw silk from England. They chiefly use “Chinese 
raw Taysann,” “skein,” and “Canton.” “Trame,” 
worked in England, is also extensively used. The 
French goods are distinguished for their taste in de- 
sign; the English poplins and grenadins, for strength 
and durability; the German for their cheapness. A 
company has been formed at Berlin for the purpose 
of encouraging the production of silk in Germany. 
Whether the climate will suit the mulberry-trees and 
the worms, is a question which only time can answer. 
The patience which is characteristic of the German 
temperament, will be of great use in such an employ- 
ment. 
X.—GLASS. 

A walk among the glass booths of the Augustus Platz 
on a bright day is one of the most fascinating in the 
whole fair. The rich play of colour, the flashes of light 
from the “jewelled” glass and from the Christmas-tree 
balls, the beauty of shape and design—all offer a perfect 
feast to the eye. In 1860, 6847 ewt. of glass goods came 
to the fairs. Bohemia is the great source of supply. Of 
the seventy glass-dealers who attend the fair, forty-one 
are from Bohemia; the others come from Bavaria, Sile- 
sia, Thiiringia, Coburg, Mecklenburg, and Saxony. The 
glass wares of Bohemia are known all the world over, | 





and weil do they deserve their fame. I must, however, 
notice one thing which in so many continental manufac- 
tures has an unpleasant effect; this is a want of nice 
exactness, so that the centres and outlines of the orna- 
mental decoration, whether painting, gilding, or cutting, 
do not always agree with the centres and outlines of the 
articles ornamented. The same applies to the painting 
and gilding of porcelain and stoneware, and to the tool- 
ing and gilding of bookbindings. Silesia sends, for the 
most part, white glass of a very good quality, but not 
equal to the English crystal glass, which, much as it is 
admired here, is too expensive to find purchasers. Glass 
toys, such as storks with babies in their mouths (all the 
dear little strangers are brought into Germany by storks), 
birds with spun glass tails, ships, etc., balls of all sizes 
and colours to hang on Christmas-trees, glass beads and 
bugles, dolls’ and beasts’ eyes, medicine-bottles, and a 
host of other odds and ends, come from the furnaces in 
Thiiringia and Bavaria, and from the neighbourhood of 
Coburg. Large plates for windows and mirrors come 
from Belgium. The duty on foreign glass varies from 
nine to thirty shillings per hundred weight. The 
dealers calculate 10 per cent. for breakage. A consi- 
derable quantity of the better kinds of glass goes to 
England and America; how much, it is impossible to say, 
as the goods are chiefly sent to Hamburg, and are 
thence forwarded to their destination. Very few pur- 
chasers come direct from England. At Easter, 1861, 
about 15 cwt. of Bohemian glass goods were bought 
direct by English dealers, who made their purchases 
from the manufacturer much more cheaply than if they 
had bought at second-hand. 


X.—-PORCELAIN AND STONEWARE, 


Monarchs seem more inclined to risk a trader’s qua- 
lification for passing through the Bankruptcy Court by 
engaging in the manufacture of porcelain, than by specu- 
lating in any other plebeian buginess. Two royal facto- 
ries are represented in Leipsic—those of Meissen (the 
so-called Dresden china) and of Berlin. The shop for 
the sale of Meissen china is open the whole of the year; 
the Berlin ware is only to be had in Leipsic during the 
Easter and Michaelmas fairs. The total quantity of 
porcelain and stoneware brought to the fairs in 1860 was 
8437 cwt. The Meissen porcelain is the most costly, and 
is made of the finest earth. Most interesting is a visit 
to this factory, which is at present situated in the old 
castle called the “ Albrechtsburg” at Meissen, from the 
windows of which one has such beautiful and changing 
views down the valley of the Elbe. In its halls, where 
now powdery men are teasing and coaxing the paste-like 
earth into all kinds ‘of shapes—where ogling, simpering 
shepherds and shepherdesses are daily entering the Ar- 
cadia, which seems to possess but a single tree, and where 
maidens with nimble fingers are clothing dainty figures 
with china lace—there, in its halls, onee lived and plotted, 
danced, flirted, and passed away, the restless princes of 
the House of Saxony. Now, many of these princes are 
sleeping in the adjacent cathedral, whose perforated spire 
and turrets form quaint combinations with the towers 
and pinnacles of the “Albrechtsburg.” After having 
existed for 151 years in the old castle, the factory will 
now soon be removed into a more appropriate edifice 
which is being built for it, and the “ Albrechtsburg” 
will once more become a royal residence for the use of 
the Crown Prince.* In addition to the costly articles of 
luxury, Meissen also makes admirable chemical utensils; 





* A branch line has lately been opened connecting Meissen with the 


| Leipsic and Dresden Railway, so that it is now easily accessible for 


tourists. 
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its glazing is so hard that it keeps a whole surface longer 
than that of any other ware; the chemist knows how 
important this property is. England prefers to purchase 
the china made in the old fashion; but the factory also 
produces more modern shapes, and is always endeavour- 
ing to improve its designs and colours. Its transparent 
porcelain pictures are very beautiful, and are by no means 
dear; many of their subjects are taken from the master- 
pieces of the Dresden Gallery. The artists engaged in 
painting the vases, slabs, and other works, have singular 
skill; they, also, derive their subjects from the Dresden 
Gallery. Some of them paint beautiful groups of flowers 
without any copy before them. Considering the beauty 
of their performances, the rate at which these artists are 
paid seems very low. The Berlin factory also contri- 
butes ware worthy of its reputation; its productions are 
not so expensive as those of Meissen. Waldenburg in 
Silesia, Zwickau in Saxony, Thiiringia, Bavaria, and 
other German States, send large quantities both of por- 
celain and stoneware. The Berlin and Silesian chemical 
wares are very good. English productions are rare; it 
is singular that a real slop-basin is hardly to be bought 
in any of the shops or booths. A good deal of French 


ware is imported in its plain state—the duty being then 
lighter—and is gilt and painted in Germany. The more 
costly wares are bought for England, America, and Rus- 
sia; the rest for home consumption. 


XI.—-GOLD AND SILVER GOODS, PRECIOUS STONES, JEWELLERY AND 
CORAL, 


These are frequently brought in large quantities ; but 
lately the trade in them has been very small—so few ven- 
ture to buy articles of luxury. The town of Hanau, in 
Hesse Cassel, is a large contributor of gold and silver 
zoods and jewellery. Many towns and villages make only 
one particular kind of article; Pforzheim in Baden, for 
example, deals largely in gold chains. In the mountain 
districts, a quantity of cheap jewellery is made. In the 
more costly articles of gold and silver, and especially in 
precious stones, the trade is carried on more by barter 
than by purchase. Coral comes from Naples and Genoa; 
only since 1861 have dealers come direct from Italy. 
Necklaces of three rows of small twigs of coral are 
the articles which sell in the greatest quantity; they 
cost 3s. each, and are bought by Polish Jews, who sell 
them to the maidens of their own country, and in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. A string of coral beads, about a 
yard in length, costs from £3 to £8, according to the size 
and colour of the beads. The pink coral, when made up 
into studs or brooches, is very dear. <A set of pink coral 
ornaments—brooch, ear-rings, sleeve-buttons, etc.—may 
cost from £45 to £75. 


XII.—WOOD AND IVORY CARVINGS FROM TYROL AND SWITZERLAND, 

This is a branch Of industrial art peculiarly attractive 
to the visitors of the Leipsic fairs. The finest specimens 
of wood-carving come from Oberammergau, in the Ba- 
varian highlands, well known as the scene of that curious 
relic of medizval times, the “ Mystery of the Passion,” 
represented every ten years, and which, during the sum- 
mer of last year, drew thousands of spectators from 
many lands to wonder at the exquisite performance of 
almost untutored peasants. From Interlachen and 
Berne come great quantities of wood-carving. From the 
latter especially—that city of the bear—we have bears 
engaged in every variety of occupation; bears carrying 
wood-baskets, bears taking writing lessons, or seated at 
a friendly supper-party ; bears taking walks with the 
juvenile members of their rugged families: everything 
possible or impossible to bears is represented in walnut 
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wood at Berne. Then there are magnificently carved 
clock-cases, key-cupboards, chairs and tables, book- 
holders, drinking-cups, bindings for photographic al- 
bums, paper-weights, and other articles, all carved in the 
most spirited and artistic style, and making one keenly 
alive to the regret that, after the most careful selection, 
one must after all leave behind so much that would re- 
joice the heart of many a distant but remembered friend. 
There are hunting groups so delicately carved, yet with 
every muscle of the tiny legs of the chamois so perfectly 
rendered, that, thinking of the constant practice neces- 
sary to the attainment of such a measure of skill, one 
cannot help remembering the saying of a celebrated 
oculist, that “before an operator could successfully ex- 
tract a cataract, he must have put out a bushel of eyes.” 
In ivory, the most lovely imaginings of an artist are 
realized; graceful wreaths twine round paper-knives, seal- 
handles, and cups; cabinet pieces there are, representing a 
hunt in a forest, where the branches and foliage of the 
trees appear with an inconceivable delicacy—the whole 
encircled by a frame of grapes and vine leaves, more like 
the work of the fairies than of peasant men who pass 
the summer months in field labour, and only devote to 
the exquisite creation the long dark evenings of winter. 
Many of the groups are fullof humour; among the most 
popular are scenes from the life of that arch-hypocrite 
Reneicke Fuchs. They have also beautiful statuettes 
and plastic pictures in a composition resembling meer- 
schaum, principally brought from Paris. It is pleasant 
dealing with a genuine Tyrolese. They are thoroughly 
honest and frank, and of that genial, courteous manner, 
which marks them as nature’s gentlemen. Proud of the 
beautiful works of their countrymen, they are pleased to 
show them to strangers and win their admiration, even 
without regard to the hope of a bargain. They are will- 
ing to adopt the ideas of other countries, too, without 
any narrow-minded jealousy or exclusiveness of feeling. 
About four years since, an English bread-plate was 
shown to the Brothers Blasisker, wholesale Tyrolese 
merchants, who have for many years been established at 
Leipsic, and are alike famed for the beauty of their wares 
and for their kindly courtesy. They immediately intro- 
duced the pattern among their countrymen, as well as 
the pretty butter-plates well known in England, with 
German and English mottoes and beautifully carved 
borders; they have since sold many thousands, sending 
them far and wide. England, France, and America, but 
especially Russia, purchase most largely the works pecu- 
liar to Tyrol and Switzerland. 


XIII.—TOYS, 

Would that by some monster excursion-train I could 
bring the young folk of England to the fair, and set 
them down among the toy-booths, provided, that is, 
that I had an inexhaustible purse; for it is surely the 
height of cruelty to take a youngster or youngstress to 
see the things most seductive to a youthful heart, and 
expect them to be contented with a mere look at the 
tempting display. Nuremberg—that crystallized bit of 
antiquity, which still feels the influence of the great 
art-workmen, who more than three centuries ago im- 
pressed their individualities on her churches, her 
houses, and her streets, and made themselves a part of 
her life, and whose inhabitants, in their modern chim- 
ney-pots and monotonous clothing, seem impertinent 
anachronisms—contributes richly to the furnishing of 
the play-room. She sends boxes of games, with the 
directions in wonderful English, metal toys, puzzles, 
kitchens, nicknackeries, (Nipsachen, the Germans call 
them,) apparatus for youthful wizards, and toys set in 
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motion by sand or clock-work: in this last item Vienna 
competes with her. Nor does Nuremberg neglect chil- 
dren of a larger growth; all kinds of galantarie— 
(what an expressive name!)—i.e. every possible combin- 
ation of leather and pasteboard; also drinking-cups, and 
all kinds of metal pretty things. From Thiiringia come 
dolls, crying and dumb; all kinds of animals that 
squeak, bow, crow, baa, or mow. Many of these 
animals, which are made of papier maché, are really 
works of art. When I think of the black rolling-pin 
with four straight sticks projecting from it, and with a 
shapeless flat head, on which a scraggy little bit of fur 
was nailed, and with another strip hanging frém the 
other end of the rolling-pin, and which seemed to have 
been fed on red wafers till they had disagreed with it, 
and come out in an eruption all over it; and when I 
remember that in my youthful days I was expected to, 
and did, regard it as a model of a high-bred Arab, I 
can but congratulate the present generation of small 
people on their good fortune in not being imposed 
upon by such libels on the noble animal thus misrepre- 
sented. Thiiringia also contributed dolls’ tea and dinner- 
services of earthenware, cheap paint-boxes (the better kind 
come from Hanover), models of Christmas-trees, marbles 
of glass and stoneware, and—a new invention this last 
fair—earthenware figures, whose tongues shoot out of 
their mouths, and who allow their heads to be twisted 
more than the “India-rubber man” could bear, and 
whose constitution, knowing the inelastic nature of their 
material, is as mysterious to us as the “ how the apple 
got into the dumpling” was to old King George. From 
Suabia our young housekeepers can furnish their man- 
sions on the most reasonable terms—metal furniture, 
gilt and lacquered, for all the rooms, and very pretty 
they are. From Berlin can be purchased all kinds of 


good things to appease’ the appetite ef ever hungry 


children—good things which have the advantage of be- 
ing in a perpetual state of cut-and-come-again. The 
Saxon Erzgebirge and Silesia send wooden toys, such as 
bricks, boxes of unimals, railways, farm-yards, etc. Some 
of the animals are carved remarkably well ; they are first 
roughly turned in a lathe, and the better sort are after- 
wards more carefully finished with the knife. This is 
quite a cottage trade. The animals, etc, are made by 
the peasants and miners, and factors come round and 
buy them by the “schock,” 7. e. by sixties. These 
factors then sort them out, and fi'l the Noah’s arks, or 
the well-known oval chip-boxes, with their respective 
inhabitants and edifices. Berlin sends india-rubber 
balls, and other toys of the same material. From Silesia 
also come animals covered with natural hides, and 
which will bend their heads, and bleat, mow, or baa, 
like life. Children’s fiddles, and other musical instru- 
ments, are made in great quantities in Saxony. Leip- 
Sic contributes “ vexation things” (Vewirsachen) or 
puzzles of crosses, etc., for inculcating the virtue 
of patience on the youthful mind. Paper Chinese 
lanterns, smart crimped paper caps, and all such kinds 
of finery, are also made in this city on a very large 
scale. Vienna sends barrel-organs and accordions ; 
Switzerland musical-boxes; France toy watches, mice, 
and other animals, and toys which run by means of 
clockwork ; pistols, and balloons. During the fair some 
wicked wight cut the string by which a couple of dozen 
balloons were fastened to a stall; off they went on a 
voyage of discovery, from which they have not yet re- 
turned. A large quantity of the goods above described 
are exported to England, America, France, Spain, and 
Russia. For foreign lands, Easter is the chief fair; for 
home consumption the Michaelmas fair is the more im- 
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portant, for then the great festival of Christmas is at 
hand, and already the forests are being searched for 
stately Christmas-trees ; and many a little heart is beat- 
ing with eager anticipation as to what will be found on 
its own little table under the light-laden branches of that 
tree of trees. 


XIV.—WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

These are also sent to the fairs in great quantities. The 
watches come almost exclusively from Switzerland. For- 
merly the trade in this article was of considerable import- 
ance, but of late years the quality of the goods has become 
so inferior, that they have quite lost their reputation; 
all is sacrificed to cheapness, and there is no chance of a 
revival of its former importance, unless the watch- 
makers will remember that their watches must be made 
to go, im both senses of the word. The clocks of the 
Black Forest are a very old article of German industry ; 
their construction is so simple, and they are so cheap, 
that they entirely beat all others out of the field; a 
very tolerable one may be bought for from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 


XV.—MISCFLLANEOUS. 

It would be tedious to give a further detailed account 
of the mass of articles which may be found among the 
stalls. There are hundreds of things of which I do not 
even know the names, much less the use. It is curious 
when one thinks of the host of new inventions of the 
last few years; how many things are now become ab- 
solute necessaries, even the materials of which were 
unknown to us but alittle while ago. As we walk along, 
turning in and out among the booths, we may find all 
kinds of agate, jasper, serpentine, and marble wares ; 
imitation jewels; baskets, some so fine and delicate that 
they must have been woven in Titania’s forest; orna- 
ments and vessels of bronze, cast-iron, and terra-cotta ; 
everything in iron, from steel pens to fire-proof safes ; 
wood in every shape which the knife, the lathe, or the 
saw can give it; india-rubber and gutta-percha under 
every form; all kinds of substitutes for silver; ready- 
made clothes; gloves, boots, and shoes, and deliciously 
warm felt shoes for the house, the only drawback to 
which is, that the wearers must make up their minds to 
look like young elephants about the feet; engravings 
of all qualities, and papers of all colours; sealing- 
wax and wafers; lamps and hardware; feathers and 
artificial flowers; bonnets and straw hats; pins and 
needles ; furnace-bellows and accordions ; pianos, and all 
kinds of musical and mathematical instruments, and 
parts of instruments; crinolines of every make and 
monstrosity; soap, sponges, combs; hose for fire-engines, 
and for men, women, and children; embroidered cush- 
ions, screens, and mats, to which would-be industrious 
young ladies have only to add a few stitches, and the 
deluded object of their generosity believes fondly 
that the whole is the work of their fair hands; straw in 
all sorts of fanciful and useful forms; walking-sticks 
for all ages; all kinds of tin, brass, and zink ware ; 
gingerbread, of which every state in Germany seems to 
have a distinct kind; Hamburg pumpernickel, looking 
like lumps of peat; miles of sausages; mountains of 
sweet-meats ; and acres of oil-cloth to pack up our pur- 
chases. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


JErFeRson Davis, President of the Confederate States of 
America, is a native of Kentucky, and was born June 
8rd, 1808. 

His father, Samucl Davis, who was a soldier during 
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the Revolutionary war, removed to Mississippi while the 
distinguished subject of this sketch was yet a youth, and 
then became a cotton planter. He gave his son a good 
academical education, and then sent him to Tran- 
sylvania College, Kentucky, where he remained until 
he was appointed by President Monroe a cadet in the 
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ealled the Black Haw‘: war, and it is said that a warm 


attachment existed between that celebrated Indian chief 


and the young lieutenant. He also served in se- 
veral campaigns against the Pawnees, Camanches, and 
other hostile Indian tribes, during which period he had 
the opportunity of gaining a lively experience of the 
privations and perils of a soldier’s life on the frontier. 
In 1835 he resigned his commission and retired to 
Mississippi, where he engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
diversified by those scientific and political studies which 
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United States Military School, at West Point. At the 
age of twenty he graduated, bearing offthe highest honours 
of his class. He served with distinction in the army for 
seven years; his first commission being that of second 
lieutenant. During a portion of this time the forces 
with which he was connected were engaged in what was 





prepared him for the distinction which awaited him in 
another field. 

In 1845 he was elected as the representative of his 
district in the Congress of the United States. With 
characteristic ardour he devoted himself to the duties 
of his new position, and continued to take a leading part 
in the discussions of the house, until the commencement 
of the Mexican war, when, having been elected by one 
of the Mississippi Volunteer regiments as their colonel, 
he promptly resigned his seat in Congress, and hastened 
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at the head of his men to join the army of General 
Taylor, on the Banks of the Rio Grande. His intrepidity 
was signally illustrated at the storming of Monteray, 
and during the battle of Buena Vista. At one time, 
when the forces of the United States, pressed by over- 
whelming numbers, for a moment wavered, Colonel 
Davis, though severely wounded early in the action, led 
his regiment into the hottest of the combat, and by a 
splendid charge turned the fortunes of the day. 

In 1848 he re-entered upon political life, having been 
elected to the Senate of the United States from Missis- 
sippi. As a senator he zealously defended the claims 
of the Southern States. In 1853 he was called to the 
Cabinet by President Pierce, as Secretary of War, a posi- 
tion which he filled with marked ability for four years. 
In 1857 he returned to the Senate, and there remained 
during those months of stormy debate which preceded 
the dissolution of the Union. After the secession of 
Mississippi, Mr. Davis took leave of his associates in the 
Senate in a valedictory address, which breathed through- 
out the spirit of stern determination, yet a spirit 
tempered with personal kindness towards his Northern 
compeers, and saddened by the apprehension lest the 
Republican party would not agree to the peaceful separa- 
tion of the Southern States from the Union. Said he, 
“T find in myself, perhaps, a type of the general feel- 
ing of my constituents toward yours. I am sure I feel 
no hostility toward you, Senators of the North. I but 
express the desire of the people I represent, when I say, 
I hope, and they hope, for peaceful relations with you, 
though we must part. Such relations may be mu- 


tually beneficial to us in future, as they have been in the |” 


past, ifyou so willit. The reverse may bring disaster 
on every portion of the country; and if you will have it 
thus, we will invoke the God of our fathers, who delivered 
us from the power of the lion, to protect us from the 
ravages of the bear; and thus putting our trust in God, 
and in our firm hearts and strong arm, we will vindi- 
cate the right as best we may.” 

On the 8th of February, 1861, delegates from the se- 
ceded States, in session at Montgomery, Alabama, formed 
a provisional government, and adopted a permanent 
constitution for the new league, which assumed the name 
of “ The Confederate States of America.” 

The brief outline we have given of the life and charac- 
ter of Mr. Davis will suggest the reason of the choice 
which was made by the Congress at Montgomery, when 
it called him to the presidential chair for the provisional 
term of one year. That selection received the sanction 
of the country; for at the expiration of the year he was 
unanimously elected under the permanent Constitution, 
as President of the Confederacy, for six years; the elec- 
toral votes of all the States having been cast in his 
favour. 

In person, Mr. Davis is erect and tall, being about 
six feet in height, and not burdened with superfluous 
tesh, His manner is unpretending, and though marked 
by lofty courtesy, is utterly devoid of everything like 
stilted, artificial dignity. 

The expression of his countenance is pleasing, and 
decision is stamped on every feature. Every linea- 
ment betokens the inexorable will, which, indeed, is the 
prominent characteristic of the man. 

The President is a good horseman, and may be seen 
near the close of nearly every fine day, dressed in a grey 
suit of Confederate cloth, taking his evening ride through 
the environs of Richmond, and generally unattended. 

He is a communicant in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having become a member of it about the time 
of his inauguration, on the 22nd of February, 1862. 





OUR SISTERS IN CHINA. 
IV. 
THEIR SECLUSION. 


Tue ladies of the family associate little with the men. 
They observe, or, according to rules, ought to retain, a 
strict reserve. They always eat by themselves. This 
most unsocial custom is universal throughout China, 
among the rich and poor alike. Even common labour- 
ers, who are unable to have two suites of apartments, or 
even two tables, observe this regulation. Their wives 
wait till they have finished their meals. Our indignation 
has sometimes been raised at witnessing a lubberly 
porky Chinaman taking his food, and with cool self- 
complacency wiping his lips and cleaning his mous- 
taches, while his poor wife sits in the corner with her 
hands meekly folded on her knee, patiently waiting till 
his piggishness has done. So strictly is this carried 
out, that the sobriquet of a termagant is, “ She eats rice 
with her husband ;’ and nothing worse could be said of 
a Woman. 
BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


In that strange country, nothing appears so unnatural 
and unaccountable as their rules in reference to mar- 
riage. Love, the master sentiment of almost every 
people, and the dream of life in every land, is here 
unhonoured and unsung. No courtship precedes mar- 
riage. Third parties begin and conclude the transac- 
tion. There, 

“There are no gentle knights that come 
To kneel and breathe love’s ardent flame 
Low at our feet.” 
Shocking! I think I hear our fair readers exclaim. 
Yet so it is; and how thankful they should be they 
were not born there. 

Parents sometimes betrothe their children in infancy, 
and if the proper formularies are gone through, the 
contract is considered binding. Romantic stories are 
often related to illustrate and popularize these, as well 
as others of their customs, which are somewhat repug- 
nant to our common nature. One is often referred to. 
It tells of a father who betrothed his son in infancy to 
the infant daughter of a friend. The family of the 
bridegroom lived in the south of China, and the parents 
of his espoused in the north, at Ticn-Tsin (or the heavenly 
stream), now so famous as the scene of the late treaty. 
The boy’s father died, the family was dispersed, and 
neither heard of the other for fifty years. “Yet both 
parties maintained thei former oath unrepentingly. 
The man, now up in years, was finally reduced to the 
situation of a secretary on board a Pekin grain-boat, and 
accidentally heard, as he passed Tien-Tsin, that a maiden 
lady, Lew-she, had secluded herself from the world in a 
nunnery. On inquiry, he found that the nun was his 
betrothed wife. The circumstance was noised abroad. 
The local officer invited tkem to the public hall. The 
marriage was then celebrated. The officer obtained an 
imperial banner for them, in honour of their fidelity, and 
furnished them with money to carry them to the village 
of his father.” 

Betrothal generally takes place from the age of ten 
and upwards. After betrothal, the girls are no longer 
permitted to run about in girlish joy, but condemned to 
the strictest reserve. They are required to retire into 
their apartments when male visitors call, to observe the 
nicest decorum with their servants, and even with their 
brothers. They are thus debarred from many of the 
enjoyments of youth. They are not allowed to go out, 
or to visit girls of their own age. There are no joyous 
friendships formed among their own sex, and no oppor- 








tunity of exchanging those hopes and fears and joys so 
natural to the youthful mind, and seldom any of the 
pleasures of epistolary correspondence ; though this is 
allowed, and they have letter-books with all kinds of 
epistles to aid them. In the great classic, “The Book of 
Rites,” the following appears among multitudes of other 
directions :—*“ At ten years of age a female child should 
not go out; she should be taught by her governess soft 
speech, to wear a pleasing countenance, to listen and 
obey, to work flax, and to dress the silk cocoon.” And 
in ancient times, and we suppose to some degree still, 
three months before marriage, young ladies were instruct- 
ed in front of the altar dedicated to their deceased 
ancestors, and taught “the virtues of a wife, the mode 
of speaking becoming a wife, the cast of countenance 
proper for a wife, and the work a wife should do; after 
which, she offered fish and water-plants, implying obe- 
dience.” 

The preliminaries of betrothal and marriage are 
these. When the father or elder brother has resolved 
upon marrying a young man, they send for a “ mei jin,” 
or go-between. He is instructed to proceed to the house 
of the lady to whom they wish him to be married. He 
states his errand; and, if he finds the father willing, he 
inquires the maiden name of the young lady, the day, 
hour, and minute of her birth. These are submitted to 
a diviner, who compares the eight characters which 
compose the name and date of birth, with those of the 
young man, and thus ascertains whether the marriage 
will ‘be a happy one or not. This astrologer is often a 
Bhuddist priest, who finds out what star was in the 
ascendant at the moment the lady was born, whether it 
will agree with the star of the young man, and whether 
the two will move harmoniously. Things settled favour- 
ably, the other preliminaries of the marriage are pro- 
ceeded with. The second step consists of the go-between 
being sent back to the house of the lady, to announce 
that the alliance will be felicitous, and request a promise 
of marriage. This form is called “delivering the happy 
tidings.” The third step is the procuring of a written 
promise of marriage from the young woman’s parents. 
This being obtained, the bridegroom sends pieces of 
silk, gold, silver, wine, or fruit, according to his circum- 
stances, to the friends of his espoused wife. ‘The fifth 
step in the process is a message to request that the 
woman’s parents will fix a day for the marriage, which 
is called “appointing the time ;” and finally, when the 
time has arrived, the bridegroom goes in person to fetch 
his bride home to his father’s house, where they are duly 
married. ‘These six ceremonies are set down in their 
books as essential to a formal marriage. Relations of 
any degree are not permitted to intermarry; and so far 
does this restriction go, that persons of the same class 
and family name are prohibited. In ancient times, the 
usual period of marriage was thirty years of age for the 
young man, and twenty in the case of the young woman. 
Now, however, they say that it is more conducive to mo- 
rality, comfort, and prosperity, to marry young. Hence, 
from fourteen to eighteen is the usual age of the woman, 
and from eighteen to twenty-five with the man. Some 
days before the marriage the bridegroom is capped, and 
receives another name—his “ marriage name;” the 
young woman braids up her hair differently, and shaves 
her face. Presents of all descriptions are sent to the 
young man on his marriage day. His young friends 
tease him. They sometimes stick flowers in his hair, 
and tie scarlet ribbons on his person. The bride’s 
family are supposed to weep all night, and in ancient 
times used to extinguish the candles in token of her 
going to “serve a household.” When the hour arrives, 
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the bridegroom sends a huge scarlet sedan chair, in 
which, amid a procession and music, she is brought to 
her future home. 

MARRIAGE. 

We have been present at two or three marriages. 
They were remarkably interesting to us. First came 
the processicn, which is often headed by a goose made 
of tin or wood, which in China, as well as among the 
Romans, was an emblem of conjugal felicity. The pro- 
cession consisted of relations, musicians, and persons car- 
rying lanterns. In the midst came the bride’s chair. 
When they arrived at the outer gate, the chair was set 
down. Two old women, who are regularly hired for 
this purpose, presented the bride with some refresh- 
ment, took her out, and-carried her—sometimes over a 
dish of pie, placed on the threshold—and set her down 
before the tablet of the ancestors of the family. The 
bride is invariably dressed in scarlet satin, richly em- 
broidered. She wears a thick scarlet veil, and neither can 
see nor can any one discover her features. Her head-dress 
is usually blue and gold flowers or feathers. She is per- 
fectly passive in the hands of the old women. By and 
by the bridegroom comes in. On one occasion, when 
contemplating the bride and the scene before me, I was 
astounded by a great shouting and laughter, and on 
looking round, there came the legs of a man in his 
silk boots, struggling and kicking, till brought in 
bodily on the shoulders of his friends, and set down 
pale as death by his bride. The priest then begins 
to mutter. At a sign the women turn both of them 
round, and they, placing their hands together, worship 
the tablet. They then tie a piece of red silk ribbon to 
his girdle, and a piece of green silk ribbon to hers. 
The priest mutters, they worship heaven and earth, and 
then the women tie these two ribbons together, and thus 
they are united for life. Afterwards they are sct down 
upon their chairs, and a table is spread. The old women 
pour out two cupfuls of wine, which they hold to the lips 
of both; they then change the cups, pour the wine out 
of the one cup into the other, thus mix the wine together, 
and again present it to their lips. Thus they also do 
with the rice. Having thus gone through the ceremony 
of eating together, the old women retire, and return with 
a pail and a broom, which they place at the side of the 
wife, and which indicate her duties. The priest then 
concludes the rite. The bride is then carried out into 
her own apartment, and the bridegroom carried head 
foremost to his. He undergoes chaffing for a little, 
and is then taken alone to his bride. He draws off 
the veil, and sees his wife for the first time. A 
woman who has borne many children, a matronly wile 
of a husband, pronounces a benediction upon them; 
and then the young husband rejoins his companions in 
the hall, who make merry all the evening, and the bride 
is left with her female friends. Next morning the mar- 
ried pair come out and worship the household gods, 
sometimes also the image of a goose. Afterwards they 
receive the rest of their young friends, who renew their 
jokes and make a fresh attack on the bridegroom. The 
bride sits in her own chamber and wears her veil for 
three days. On the third morning she visits her parents. 
At the close of one month—the honey-moon—the wife's 
friends send a head-dress to their daughter, on which 
occasion a feast is given to their relations, and this closes 
the nuptial ceremonies. 

The rite of marriage is thus full of meaning, and it is 
conducted with what they think solemnity and decorum. 
Though it is presumed that they never see each other 
before marriage, yet there can be no doubt that young 
men commonly manage to get a glimpse, at least, of 
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their intended, and sometimes suggest alliances to their | 


parents. Among the poor there is less formality. Still, 
in the majority of cases, the whole knowledge they pos- 
sess is the information conveyed by the “middie-man,” 
or “ go-between.” This is generally full and veritable ; 
for false representations are a sufficient plea in law to 
nullify a marriage, and the heaviest fines are attached 
to deception either on the part of the “ go-between” or 
the relations. 


LOVE MATCHES. 

What has been already described is the ordinary 
course of matrimonial usage and ctiquette; but there 
can be no doubt that in China, as elsewhere, there is 
such a process as “falling in love.’ Among the poor 
this is probably as frequent as elsewhere, but among the 
higher classes marriages of affection are the exception, 
and are probably as rare as are such matches among 
royal personages in the old world. But such matches 
do occur even in the best Chinese society; nor can it be 
doubted that young men find opportunities of seeing their 
fair neighbours, and vice versdé; so that many matches 
are suggested to their parents, who then proceed accord- 
ing to the usual routine of social embassies and nego- 
tiations. There may be also at times such events as 
runaway matches, and marriages without consent of 
friends, but such escapades are dreadful offences, and 
are of-rarest occurrence. 


ADVERTISING FOR WIVES, 

There is nothing new under the sun. They even 
advertise for wives in China. This is said to be peculiar 
to the north ; but there is reason to believe that it is not 
uncommon in other parts of the empire. There is even 
a character in the language to express this process of 
procuring a help-meet, which shows that it is not new, 
but of some standing. Nor is this all: husbands are 
sometimes advertised for. If a father has an only 
daughter and is unwilling to part with her, this method 
is resorted to. An orphan is sought, in order that they 
may obtain a young man who has no ties, and who can 
come and stay with them, and his daughter be under no 
necessity of going to the house of her husband's parents, 
as is the usual arrangement. 


FIRST HOME DUTIES AND DANGERS. 

The young wives are always brought to their father- 
in-law’s house; for it is considered disreputable in a 
young man, unless he be a government official, that is, 
a mandarin, to set up a house while his father lives. 
Hence, when there are many sons there are often a large 
number of wives in the establishment. They are all 
subordinate to the mother of their husband, and are 
taught that their most binding duty is to obey and serve 
her. As in other cases, legends are related in order to 
popularize and enforce this duty. One speaks of a 
woman whose mother-in-law could only drink of water 
brought from the Yang-tsze-Kian, and eat of fish caught 
there. One day, failing to procure this water, her hus- 
band, in a rage at her negligence to his mother—which 
the Chinese esteem a great crime—divoreed her. The 
wife driven away continued to procure delicacies for 
the husband’s mother, which she sent by an unknown 
person. On this being discovered, her husband relented 
and took her home again. She bore a son; when he 
erew up he became the bearer of the water and the carp. 
While performing this duty he fell in and was drowned ; 
the wife, instead of upbraiding her husband and his 
mother, concealed the occurrence from the aged parent, 
that her feelings might not be wounded. At last 





Heaven, moved by such heroic self-control and respect 
for an aged mother, caused a spring to break forth by 
the side of the cottage, which supplied both the water 
and fish of the river without any further trouble. 
One degree of merit is ascribed—in their books on this 
topic—to a wife for every day she attends her husband’s 
parents or himself in sickness; and also one degree of 
merit for every day she conducts herself dutifully and 
obediently toward them. Neglect and disobedience are 
reckoned at many degrees of demerit. To dislike her 
husband on account of his ugly face is rated at 1000 
faults! One of the six great divisions of the laws of 
China relate to domestic life. They are exceedingly 
minute, and always in favour of the husband. One will 
suffice to indicate the spirit of the whole. “If a wife 
strike her husband she is to receive a handred blows; 
but if a man strike his wife, and he does not break her 
limbs, or maim her, the law shall not take any notice of 
it.’ “Ifthe husband receive any seyere or permanent 
hurt, she is to be strangled.” When poverty overtakes 
a family, the sons often go to distant parts, and remain 
for years, leaving their wives till they return in plenty. 
This has been very common of late years. 
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Foe ALLEY is a small and circumscribed place, forming 
a sort of microcosm or little world of its own. We are 
not going to inform the reader as to its precise locality, 
for reasons which may appear: if he be an inhabitant of 
London, and a person of observation, he will be at no loss 
to fix upon the site at once—and if he is not, of course 
it can be of no importance to him to know whereabouts 
Fog Alley is located. There are thousands of people 
who pass by the narrow entrance tc the alley every day 
of their lives, aad yet know nothing about it; for the en- 
trance isso small and unpretentious, and so dirty withal, 
that it presents no attractions to the explorer, who must 
walk between walls scarcely three feet apart, for a dis- 
tance of some twenty yards, before he can be said to have 
entered the precincts. Once fairly within, however, and 
the prospect, though of the dingiest, is not wanting in 
the elements of life and activity. The alley is paved 
with flags, and is so closed up at both ends as to be in- 
accessible to anything broader than a wheelbarrow; still, 
for most of its length it shows a comfortable area, in 
which a round number of swarming denizens, chiefly of 
the struggling classes, fight the battle of life after a 
manner of their own. The dwellings are half shops, and 
half, we were going to say, private houses; but we 
question the application of that term, to houses whicau 
are open daily and nightly to the wayfarers of ii the 
world, and which never close their doors, unless they 
happen to be full, against the traveller who can compen- 
sate their hospitality with such a thing, say, as three- 
pence. Among them there is “The Traveller’s Rest,” 
“The Wayfarer’s Home,” “The Wanderer’s Refuge,” 
and we know not how many others, with equally romantic 
and benevolent titles, where the poorest wretch (who 
can pay for it) can sheiter his homelessness. 

The shops are much in keeping with these philan- 
thropic hostels, and deal exclusively in such matters as 
the struggling classes want to buy or sell. There is a 
baker, whose oven keeps the flags in front of him warm 
and dry all the year round, and whose bread, if it is 
sometimes a little sour, is always twopence a quartern 
under the tip-top price, and who every now and then 
displays a huge broadside in his window, bearing the 
words “ Down acaiy to 5d.” ‘There is an amalgamated 
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grocery and general shop, which does business on as 
cheap a principle; there is a coal-shed and potato-store 
equally moderate in its demands; and among other 
shops no less necessary, but less worthy of note, there is 
the rag-and-bottle shop of Mr. Daniel Taggs, whom it 
is our intention, with the reader’s permission, to in- 
troduce more particularly to his notice. 

At the first glance, Daniel’s shop would seem the least 
promising in the place. Over its entrance hangs the 
effigy of something which oscillates between the tra- 
ditionally black doll of our forefathers, and the Aunt Sally 
of modern fairs and rough play-grounds. The pendent 
figure may be either one or the other, the weather-stains 
of unrecorded summers and winters having bleached 
and soddened it out of any very exact semblance to 
either. The shop window is crammed with old-world 
linen garments, with the concave heels of bottles heaped 
against the panes, with fragments of many-coloured 
kerseymere and broadcloth, with small collections of 
tangled horsehair, with patches of chintz and damask, 
of faded embroidery and damaged moreen, from the 
folds and interstices of which peeps forth here a crippled 
bootjack, there a patent corkscrew minus the worm, and 
in a dozen other places, the relics and remnants of 
Brummagen jewellery, shorn of its gems and polish— 
the whole collection being buttressed by a mass of leather 
just a little mouldy, and consisting of the cashiered 
boots, half-boots, bluchers, high-lows, shoes, and slippers, 
of all grades of society. The inside of the shop is much 
more striking, though not from the elegance of its con- 
tents; it is in fact one congeries of lumber, heaped about 
on all sidgs in apparently hopeless confusion. The 
collection comprises barrels, tubs, pails, stone jars, 
pots, kettles, plates, dishes, rolls of floor-cloth, packing- 
chests, barrel-stoops, kitchen-ranges, copper-boilers, sets 
of shelves, knife-boards, done-up cooking utensils, run- 
down bottle-jacks, stew-pans that have sprung a leak, 
foundered fish-kettles, heaps of old books and news- 
papers, yawning pans of dripping, tubs of housemaid’s 
tallow, and above all, bottles of every conceivable size 
and shave, and rags of every imaginable texture and hue. 
Nor is this all; for the walls are draped with carpets 
of various pattern and no pattern, with window-curtains 
and hangings, and with counterpanes, blankets, and bed- 
linen; while a collection of miscellaneous hardware, the 
fragments of implements of brass, iron, copper, and tin, 
flanks the open door-way. 

In contemplating such a shop as Daniel Taggs’ two 
questions are apt to present themselves. By what means 
does the proprietor obtain his multifarious properties ? 
and by what means does he get rid of them ?—both of 
which we shall endeavour to answer as briefly as may 
be. In the first place, Dan’s clients from whom he 
purchases, are in good part the servant girls, who sell 
to him their presents and perquisites, in the shape of cast- 
off finery, their own or their mistresses’, when it is done 
with; and in the shape of candle-ends, kitchen refuse, 
the disjecta of departed lodgers, the contents of the rag- 
bag, old cast-off shoes, hats, bonnets, the physic bottles 
and phials which are left after a bout of sickness in the 
house, and various other things which their employers 
desire to geé rid of. All these et-ceteras Betty will 
bring readily enough to Fog Alley, and turn them into 
cash, while gossiping with Tages over his counter; 
though it is a question whether Betty would carry them 
for sale at all, if the transaction had to take place in an 
open and frequented thoroughfare, like Holborn or the 
Strand: she would probably feel her respectability com- 
promised by conducting such a negotiation in the face 
of the world, and would decline it altogether. The 
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favourite time for this department of Taggs’ business is 
just when darkness has set in, and before it is time to 
fetch the supper beer from the public-house ; sometimes, 
indeed, as we know from observation, both commissions 
are executed, as they say, under one; for we have seen 
Betty in close conference with Taggs, with the supper-jug 
in her hand, while he was appraising her bundle of com- 
modities. But better clients than the servant girls are 
to Dan, inasmuch as they yield him a far wider margin, 
are the housholders living in his neighbourhood, who 
from time to time move from one house to another. 
When Robinson has got up in the world, and built or 
bought a new house, or when he has received notice to 
quit from his landlord—whatever may be the cause of 
his moving, he is sure to be in a more or less excited 
state about it. The pulling down and packing up—the 
uncarpeting of floors—the dismantling of walls—the 
uprooting of garden-beds—the row that is made—the 
dust that is raised—the lumbering, racketing, smashing 
and reckless injury inflicted upon his poor penates—all 
these things disturb and disarrange his nervous system, 
and he pants for the hour that shall see it all at an end, 
and himself once more in a comfortable home. When 
the last van has started on its way from the old house 
to the new, and there is nothing further to do than to get 
rid of the lumber left behind, he sends for the rag-and- 
bottle man to come and clear it off. Perhaps while the 
messenger has gone, he strolls through the dusty rooms, 
and sums up the items of the remaining wreck; there is 
that parlour-carpet that has been down seven years, and 
may have years’ wear in it yet: but of course he must have 
new for the new house; there are those old French 
bedsteads ; there are a dozen cane-seat chairs; there is 
some half ton weight of old journals and newspapers; 
and, together with no end of abandoned kitchen uten- 
sils, there are long rows of empty bottles in the cellar 
—to say nothing of a heap of old clothes, hats, and 
boots heaped up in the hall. Robinson has not the re- 
motest idea of the marketable value of all this collection, 
and perhaps it is as wellthat he has not; but he is not 
alittle startled when the dealer, having made his ap- 
pearance and taken a critical survey of the whole, makes 
him the magnificent offer of ‘‘ fourteen shillings for the 
lot.” 

“Fourteen shillings!’ shouts Robinson; “you are 
dreaming.” 

The dealer, who considers himself wide awake, makes 
no reply to this ejaculation, but after a pause, and 
another glance round, adds coolly, “'That’s my price, sir, 
for the lumber; of course if you can do better with it, 
you does, an’ no harm done.” 

What is Robinson to do? There is no other dealer in 
the neighbourhood, and at twelve o’clock he must deliver 
up the key to the landlord or else pay another quarter’s 
rent—a contingency which is quite as well known to the 
dealer as itis to him. So the end of it is, that the 
cunning knave gets the goods at his own price, and all 
the compensation Robinson has, is the pleasure of being 
cheated, which the author of “ Hudibras” extols, but which, 
having never been able to realize it in practice, we take 
to be only a poetical figment. 

Now, we can say this much for Daniel Taggs, that 
when he is called in to pronounce in such cases, he does 
not fleece his clients in that abominable style. Dan 
carries a conscience with him to his work, and, acting on 
the principle of doing as he would be done by, gives a 
fair price, although he is his own appraiser. Of course 
he takes care of himself, as he is bound to do; but his 
liberal dealing is well known in his own neighbourhood, 
and it has won him a connection whose patronage is 
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worth more to him than the sharp practice of some of 
his congeners in the trade is worth to them. Another 
market to which Dan is indebted for a good part of his 
wares is opened to him by auctioneers and their fore- 
men, who, when a house has to be cleared of goods by 
sale, consign to him the uncatalogued waifs and sun- 
dries which escape being knocked down by the hammer, 
and which, if not removed, would rot on the premises or 
be appropriated, if not thrust out, by the next tenant. 
Of goods bought over the counter, Dan might possess 
much more than he does; Fog Alley is conveniently 
recluse and out of the way of the public—the very place, 
it might be thought, for a receiver of stolen goods to 
set up his den. Years ago some of the London thieves, 
thinking Taggs’ was “a fencing ken,” brought their plun- 
der to him, and got into prison in consequence of his 
want of sympathy with them. They never make that 
mistake now, and Dan is not troubled with that frater- 
nity. 

But Taggs buys in order to sell. Let us see now 
how he gets rid of his goods. In the first place, he 
sells more in his shop than you would think. The very 
poor are not choice as to the markets in which they buy; 
the broken chairs and tables which came to Dan as 
lumber are repaired by his own hands, and sold to the 
labouring and working ranks at alow price. His car- 
pets, his hangings, his blankets and bed linen, find their 
way into the low lodging-houses, whose owners often 
bespeak them, and pay for them by instalment, on the 
tally system. For the bottles he has a sure vent among 
the wine-merchants, beer-sellers, spirit-dealers, etc. The 
doctars’ phials he cleans and sorts, and sells by the gross 
to the practitioners among his connection. The cooper 
will take his casks and tubs, if he cannot meet with 
private customers for them. His stock of boots and 
shoes are repaired by a travelling cobbler, who contracts 


for them by the dozen, and on the Saturday night they 
walk off scores at a time, to cut a figure on Sunday. 
Even for his broken glass he has a claimant, who comes 
reund regularly and clears it away, at so much a hundred- 


weight. Of course the tallow and the grease go to the 
candle-makers ; and the bones—for Taggs deals in bones, 
though you do not see them in the shop—are sold for 
manure. Concerning the rags, which after all form the 
most important section of his trade, we might enter into 
details if we chose, which would fill half a dozen columns. 
Enough to say, that they are sorted by Mrs. Taggs and 
the children, in a warehouse at the back of the shop, 
and though bought by weight in the mass are sold 
according to their value. The most valuable are the 
remnants and fragments of old linen which has been 
often washed without being much worn and wasted ; 
this is consigned to the lint-makers, who will pay a high 
price for it. The paper-maker has the next best kind; 
and the refuse is disposed of to a contractor, who fetches 
it away, for what purpose Taggs does not care to in- 
quire—though, since the repeal of the paper duty, this 
refuse grows less and less in quantity. 

Buying cheap, and selling at a swingeing profit, the 
rag-and-bottle man is almost invariably a prosperous 
trader. It is true that he labours under the stigma 
of a rather doubtful character; but, as in the case of 
Taggs, this is by no means always deserved. On the 
contrary, many of them are honest and morally respect- 
able. Now and then you see one struggling to emerge 
from the unsavoury slough of his repulsive business ; 
first he will drop the trade in grease; then he declines 
the bones; then the bottles are cashiered ; and lastly, he 
will bid adieu to the rags, transforming his shop by 
degrees into that of a general dealer, glittering with 





articles of taste, enlivened by a few pictures, and abound- 
ing in the polish of old Spanish mahogany. This trans- 
formation, however, is not over common among them, 
nor is it always desired. As a class they are carnest 
seekers after wealth, and they know well enough that 
fortunes have been won by persevering traffic in the 
rubbish and refuse which is their peculiar merchandise. 
It is only in nomenclature that there is suth a tre- 
mendous gap between the rag-and-bottle man and the 
millionaire; they have been known before now to be in 
person one and the same. 





LIFE IN MARYLAND. 


IlI.—NEGROES AT HOME, 


Low green levels, stretching down into the water; quiet 
silvery creeks, rippling up into the land; long wooded 
points, round which the shining waters eddy; reed- 
swamps and marshy thickets, where the still ooze welters,,. 
and among which the wild-fowl brood and swim; reaches 
of yellow sand, lending here and there a warm glow of 
colour to the landscape; such is the rich and peaceful 
scenery, which, after gliding past Fort MacHenry and 
Fort Carroll, and so for twelve miles down the broaden- 
ing Palapsco, brings the traveller into the Chesapeake ; 
and, dropping down for perhaps a hundred and fifty, 
between the placid Maryland shores, he would find the 
great billows of the Atlantic breaking round the last 
headland. But we, for the present, will ve content with 
a shorter voyage, and, drifting towards the south-east 
across the bay, slip into the mouth of one of those large 
streams which drain the level wood and pasture lands, 
and water the rich fallows, as it rolls like a blue ribbon 
into the Chesapeake, under the influence of whose tides 
its own waters are salt, miles from the sea. And here 
we come in contact with eastern-shore civilization. 
There is a sort of magnificent untidiness in American 
agriculture generally, and more particularly about these 
great southern farms. A perfect absence of neatness 
and finish, a total disregard to all the niceties ofdetail, 
would seem to be the universal and inevitable result of 
this immense wrestling-match between man and nature. 
Everything here is rough-cast; there is no token of the 
trim and careful hand, the countless amenities and the 
loveliness that make England like a garden. The trans- 
planted Anglo-Saxon, who, under the influences of his 
stupendous heritage, has created for himself the man- 
ners, the dialect, even the very features of a distinct 
nationality, has parted with nothing so irretrievably and 
so notably as with that practical shyness, that genius 
of caution and completeness which was his characteristic 
as an islander, and wherein lies the secret of real English 
comfort—a word and thing so thoroughly insular in its 
bearings, that it is “not transferable,” and cannot be 
translated into any foreign language, not even into Ame-- 
rican. The American is fast, not in the modern sense 
of that objectionable adjective, but swift, rapid, head- 
long. His decks are all cleared for action; every nerve 
of his mental anatomy is tensely strung; the hands of 
Briareus, the eyes of Argus would be all too little for 
him. Neither its good nor its evil are sufficient for his 
day: he is for ever plunging recklessly into to-morrow.. 
As he reaps down one side of his field, he is already 
ploughing up the other for his next year’s crop. From 
hour to hour his restless eye is diving eagerly into the 
future. He has no time to perfect and beautify that 
glorious land which he has hardly yet begun either to 
subdue or replenish. The trees of the forest are blazed; 
here and there is a lodge in the wilderness; but already 
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the sole of the hanter’s foot is weary, not of wandering, 
but of rest: he has found a new track in the billowy 
prairies, and there, in his own graphic phraseology, is 
again “going ahead.” 

Even this little corner of Maryland, so exceptional in 
many respects, has not escaped the contagion of size. 
Some of our narrow English.words are quite lost even 
here. ‘‘Hedges”—green hedges, sweet with the trailing 
wild rose, and white with hawthorn, and quick with the 
warble of birds—are unknown. “Field” is used insig- 
nificantly, in the sense in which we should employ 
“paddock.” Lot” is the somewhat inelegant epithet 
applied to the wide inclosures shut in with snake-fences, 
where whole acres of Indian corn wave like a forest, 
and the wheat tosses its green ears in the Mareh 


tempest, or sleeps, ruddy and golden, under the sun of 


June. 

Maize is the only cereal known by the name of “corn” 
in this country. “Oh, you mean corn in the Bible 
sense,” said a lady, to whom I inadvertently spoke of a 
wheat-field under the general term. It is impossible to 
imagine a more beautiful sight than a fine corn-crop 
presents, in all its stages. No one who has not scen it 
is in a position to enter into the extreme beauty of the le- 
gend of Mondamin in “ Hiawatha,” that Indian idyll only 
less exquisite than “‘ Evangeline.” The “small green fea- 
ther” shooting from the earth soon expands into a plume, 
or what might perhaps be more aptly compared to a 
knot of green ribbons fixed at intervals upon the dark 
soil. After the rains, its growth is almost magical, like 


that of all vegetation in the south. A single night of | 


soft, heavy April rain, succeeded by a hot morning, will 
bring a green flush over everything. The poplars and 
horse-chesnuts rush into foliage, the peach-trees into 
crimson blossom. Higher and higher springs the corn, 
each stalk straight as a flagstaff, a broad green banner 
at every joint of the stem. And now comes its crisis of 
beauty, and it shakes out from every leaf long silky 
tassels, thick and soft, in every shade of green, orange, 
and purple. When the wind sweeps them out into the 
sunlight, the effect is most beautiful, the colours chang- 
ing and shifting like the hues of a dove’s breast. The 
grain is now six, eight, ten feet high. The negro pass- 
ing with his plough between the furrows is invisible; 
even the mounted horseman is lost to sight in that fruit- 
ful forest. And now the heavy cob fills fast under the 
sheltering blade, and as the husk dries and fades, a 
plumy tuft of flower bursts out above. 
** And before the summer ended, 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it, 

With its soft and shining tresses, 

With its garments green and yellow, 

With its long and glossy plumage ; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !’ ”’ 


The corn does not ripen till October; wheat-harvest is 
the negro jubilee. It begins in June, and during all 
this golden season, the negro may be said to live in 
clover; he emerges from the privacy of his cabin; he 
eats, drinks, and dances in public. The moment the 
first cradle is put in, (it need hardly be said that the 
sickle is obsolete, and even cradles are going down be- 
fore the great American reaper,) old Rachel, who cooks 
for “ the people,” comes up from the quarters, and, like 
a swarthy Soyer, establishes her culinary apparatus on 
the scene of action. An oven is extemporized in the 
court-yard, and booths of green boughs erected, for the 
protection specially of the mixed multitudes of babies 
and children associated with this quaint and motley 
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Feast of Tabernacles; for they have scarcely yet acquired 
the faculty of their fathers, whe lie down at noon under 
the naked sky to take their siesta, the sun beating down 
its fierce harvest heat upon their bare heads, and scorch- 
ing up, one would say, the modicum of brain lurking in 
those woolly skulls. On a cloudy day, they evince 
symptoms of impatience, and say it is too hot to work; 
but under a sun that might have grilled St. Lawrence, 
they are quite cool and comfortable, and resume all their 
wonted hilarity. It is really a pretty sight to see eight 
or ten cradles going together, to the tune of the corn- 
songs, the glossy, black faces really in earnest for once, 
and the loose, lazy limbs putting out their strength; for 
it is astonishing what an amount of emulation is excited 
by a race to the end of the furrow, while the wheat falls 
almost too fast round the feet of the laughing, trembling 
girls and boys who are chasing after, to bind and heap 
up the sheaves. 

In the meantime the long tables, set out under the 
trees, are spread with food, where the whole troop are 
supposed, by a pleasing fiction, to sit down to a bountiful 
meal three times a day. But as it is abomination toa 
negro to sit down to dinner, and hateful to him to eat 
under the eye of a fellow-creature, they may be observed 
snatching their food, and retiring to remote corners, like 
dogs, there to regale in undisturbed bliss upon wheat- 
bread, unmitigated butter, peach pie, bonny-clabber, or 
whatever other luxury of the season has tempted their 
sable fancy. The last-named refection is milk that has 
been curdled by the simple action of the sun. 

It is not the actual workers only who live at large 
during harvest. Every available chick and child shares 
in that halcyon time, and the superannuated “ old Neds,” 
whose wool is white, and who are not only past work, 
but almost past play, hobble up from their cabins to take 
part in the general festivity. There is old Samson, for 
instance, whose present appearance would certainly lead 
any one to suppose that he had been named on tho 
lucus a non lucendo principle, so frail and feeble is he. 
But at four o’clock in the morning you may hear him 
from afar, coming up from his hut by the river, where 
he is spending his old days in peace, blowing his horn 
with a din, which, though it certainly “scatters the rear 
of darkness,” cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
characterized as “lively.” However, it serves the pur- 
pose of the cock of the Allegro, and succeeds in awaken- 
ing all slumberers within earshot—a feat which chanti- 
cleer, in proprid persond, has been vainly trying to accom- 
plish for an hour or more. Samson was once a captain 
in the harvest-field, a very Agamemnon among the 
cradles, and could put to shame any two of these dege- 
nerate days, at whom he slowly toots his horn, and bites 
his plug of tobacco, with a feeling of boundless supe- 
riority and commiseration. The great reaper he watches 
askance, with a dubious eye, and by some process of 
mysterious logic connects it in his own mind with those 
wars and rumours of wars which the very birds of the 
air seem to be carrying into the Maryland woods this 
summer. He listens critically to the remarks around 
him, but reserves his own strictures for the private ear 
of his master, who has a kind look and a cheery word 
for every one as he passes along. The babies run to 
him for candy, the women for bandanas and shoes, the 
“boys,” from six to sixty, for allies, quarters, and tobacco. 
But even these last delights have faded for the moment 
from Samson’s mind. He assumes a melancholy attitude, 
and speaks despondingly. 

“ Mars’ John, I har dis country’s gwine to ’struction.” 

“No, no, Samson, that’s all nonsense; we’ve beat the 
North to thunder.” , 
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“Dar!” (with immense emphasis and evident delight.) 

Negroes who have good masters in the South, actually 
shudder at the bare idea of the “Nordners ” coming down 
upon them; if the present social order were suddenly 
broken up, without things being put in train for a better 
system, an abrupt and violent termination to slavery 
would lead to more dreadful calamities and suffer- 
ings even than those of war. The best friends of the 
negro, and the wisest advocates of emancipation, are 
agreed about this. Indeed, it would be a bad day for 
them. 

Old Samson, hewever, not too particular in his mo- 
rals, and a little crazed, moreover, is hardly to be taken 
as a type of the old family negro, now, alas! all but extinct, 
even in the good houses. Such a one was America, 
familiarly called Merric, who was body-servant to a 
brave man, a general officer in the war of 1812. He 
professed the most ardent attachment for his master, 
whom he obeyed implicitly ; but he would take his orders 
from no one else, and held quite aloof from all the other 
servants. “You are my master,” said Merric, “and you 
may strike me if you will; but if any other man lift his 
hand to me, black or white, I will ill him! For indeed 
I was a king in my own land, and had silver bangles 
round my wrists.” 

Then there was Jake, so trusty and true, that, as with 
Joseph of old, all that his master had was put into his 
hand, and he was overseer of all his house. He and his 
wife were chief butler and chief baker to the establish- 
ment, and their children were all employed about the 
household. They were, in fact, a most “inspectable” 
family. One evening, as Harry, the eldest boy, was 
waiting, as usual, in the parlour, his mistress was struck 
with his extreme silence and dejection; for in general 
there is an easy familiarity about the manners of these 
houseborn servants, and they enter freely into conversa- 
tion if occasion offers, making themselves quite at home, 
without actual disrespect or forwardness, or what would 
seem so in a white domestic. “Miss M’ria, you habn’t 
combed your ‘head !” said a negro girl who met her mis- 
tress on her way to the dining-room in what she deemed 
an improper state of dishabille. These daughters of Eve 
will arrest you on the threshold to inspect any new arti- 
cle of attire, and in the interludes of dinner beg for the 
reversion of anything that particularly strikes their fancy. 
They are simple-hearted creatures, easily won by kind- 
ness, and though, for the most part, devoid of the re- 
motest sense of responsibility, quick and impulsive in 

their affections. But to return to Harry. He was stand- 
ing by his mistress with a glass of iced water, and she 
observed it fairly trembling in his hands. 
“Child,” said she, using the affectionate term most 
general in the household, “is anything the matter ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“What ails you? are you not well ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

He would say nothing more, but hurried away almost 
with the tears in his eyes. = 

Next morning the whole family were gone—father, 
mother, and children. The little room occupied by the 
parents was found locked, all the keys and various 
articles in their charge safely deposited within: not the 
value of a pin was taken. But it was a great blow 
to the master when he returned from the war. No 
attempt was made to recover the fugitives, and they 
were never heard of again; it was supposed they had 
made their way to Canada. 

If freedom is thus dear to those who are well treated, 
how horrible must be the doom of the slaves en planta- 
tions which are given over to cruelty and to crime! 


The feeling of attachment existing between many of the 
Southerners and their slaves is not to be denied. Those 
who have seen a kind slave-holder going about like a 
father among his children, nursing the sick, binding up 
the wounded, feeding, clothing, and sheltering them, and 
all this from the cradle to the grave; those who have 
watched a real Southern lady, with a touching gentleness 
and untiring kindness, patiently iterating and re-iter- 
ating her instructions, allowing for their ignorance, 
bearing with their stupidity, their waywardness, and 
their folly, must be strangely wanting themselves ia 
that charity which is not easily provoked, and which 
thinketh no evil, if they do not acknowledge that 
there are threads of light even in the dark warp of 
slavery. 

But the question here arises, Is this careful treatment 
of slaves merely the result of their being the property of 
their owners? The same kindness could surely be 
shown if they were free dependents and paid labourers 
on a plantation. A good squire in England, or the 
Lady Bountiful of a parish, will equally show kindness 
to their humble dependents, and Christian beneficence 
extends even to those who have no claims of social 
relationship. It is a poor device to turn kind treatment 
of slaves into a plea or an apology for slavery. 

It is not the province of these papers to enter upon the 
question of emancipation. That it mast come sooner or 
later, let no one doubt. The difficulties are increased by 
the helplessness of most of the slaves, through the cruel 
laws which have kept them without the education and 
the training of freemen. 

“T assure you,” said a kind slaveholder to me, “the 
sense of responsibility arising from my position is some- 
times more than I can bear. It is all very well to say 
emancipate; but would it lessen my feeling of responsi- 
bility to know that I had cast all these helpless creatures 
from under the protection which that very helplessness 
requires? Speaking in a merely personal point of view, 
emancipation would be an immense benefit to me. I 
did not desire the care, the anxiety, and the unceasing 
responsibility which my large family of black children 
entails upon me. But the obligation imposed upon me 
is involuntary; and, finding myself placed in a particular 
situation, I put it to you whether Iam not more likely 
to be fulfilling my duty by making the best of things as 
they are, than by washing my hands of the whole in- 
stitution? And this is putting entirely out of sight the 
natural affection which I entertain for them, from early 
and life-long association, from their very inferiority, and 
various other motives.” 

There is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous; 
and to this grave exordium was appended the following 
amusing commentary. Louisa, a girl of sixteen, appeared 
in the entry, with a broad grin upon her countenance, 
and in her hand three remarkable looking fragments of 
white paper. It was Christmas time, and it appeared 
that a boy from a neighbouring plantation, where the 
servants were issuing cards for an evening entertainment 
on their own account, had just left three billets at the 
kitchen door, addressed respectively, “ Miss Loo,” “ Mr. 
Cato,” and “Mr. Abraham.” The excited recipients 
being, as regarded the rudimentary principles of science, 
in a state of the most blissful ignorance, had of course to 
apply to the higher powers, when it was discovered, to 
the no small amusement of the interpreters, that the 

missives aforesaid all contained the brief and startling 
intelligence, 


Mr. anp Mrs. Porg, 
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Varieties, 


DanisH View OF THE ENGLIsu Resoicincs.—The leading 
Copenhagen journal thus comments on the popular feeling on 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales :— 
“In English enthusiasm, as evinced on this auspicicus marriage, 
there is certainly an admixture of that exaltation aid exaggera- 
tion to which the national character is liable directly it leaves 
its accustomed track ; but there is nothing in it of that ser- 
vility which in so many other countries mars loyalty ana levo- 
tion to the royal house. The English have a profound reve- 
rence for the sovereign of the country, but, at the same time, 
are accustomed to view him as the embodiment only and con- 
stituted organ for the carrying out of the national will. An 
English sovereign, being something better than the holder of 
favours, his subjects never lose the consciousness of their per- 
sonal worth in payinz homage to their sovereign. The English 
dynasty, it is true, persist in calling themselves kings by the 
grace of God; but the nation interprets the formula in a reli- 
gious sense, referring to the dispensations of an Almighty 
Providence, and the fact of all things proceeding from God 
alike. There is no mystic doctrine implied in it about the 
divinity of the Crown; neither is English loyalty tempered 
with the abasement which, in other countries, is the fruit of 
absolutism. Full two hundred years’ freedom has now ruled 
in England. After severe struggles, which cost one king his 
life and another his crown—after indefatigable and lasting 
exertions, carried on to the latest time—English political life 
has assumed a form which creates a balance of power between 
the various elements of society, and satisfies the progressive 
demands of the time without violent alterations of the inhe- 
ritance of the past. To human eyes the English constitution 
is the nearest approach to the political ideal, and offers the 
greatest probability of weathering every storm.”—(Copenhagen 
“ Dagblad.” 


TurkisH Postace Stamps.—Turkey has at length adopted 
the system of postal stamps—another mark of social progress 
in that empire. As the Mohammedan religion forbids human 


likenesses, the stamps bear the autograph, instead of the por- 
The stamps are of four different values 


trait of the Sultan. 
and colours. 


AUSTRALIAN ExpLoratTion.—A recent mail from Australia 
reports that the veteran explorer, Mr. Stuart, has#arrived at 
Adelaide, after having crossed the continent to Van Diemen’s 
Gulf at a point on the coast thirty miles east of Cape Hotham. 
It took him and his party six weeks to cut through the dense 
scrub which stopped him in the November of last year. North 
of this they came on fine rivers and beautiful country, both 
pastoral and agricultural, with many auriferous indications at 
intervals. Water was abundant, and hot winds unknown. 
Mr. Stuart pushed across alone from Van Diemen’s Gulf to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria ; and it is stated that hardship and anxiety 
have so exhausted him, that absolute rest is essential to his 
restoration. The remains of Burke and Wills were to be interred 
at Melbourne. 


OBSERVATORIES IN THE SouTHERN HemisPHeRE.—Mr. Dun- 
kin, of the Royal Observatory, favours us with the following 
correction and explanation :—In No. 571 of “The Leisure Hour,” 
page 784, allusion is made to the establishment of permanent 
observatories in the Southern Hemisphere, which is not strictly 
correct at the present time. The existence of the observatories 
of Paramatta and St. Helena has long since terminated ; indeed, 
nothing of importance has been done at the former since Sir 
Thomas Brisbane retired from the Governorship of New South 
Wales, new about thirty years ago. The astronomical observa- 
tory at St. Helena existed only for a short time, the principal 
observations being made in the years 1830—32 by the late Rad- 
cliffe Observer at Oxford, Mr. Johnson, who published a valu- 
able catalogue of the position of the principal southern stars. 
Some of the instruments which furnished the St. Helena obser- 
vatory were deposited during many years at the Royal Observu- 
tory, Greenwich, and have been since transferred to the Royal 
Naval Schools, Greenwich Hospital. With regard to the ex- 
isting observatories south of the equator, that at the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the direction of Sir Thomas Maclear, holds 
the foremost rank. A complete copy of the celebrated Green- 





wich transit-circle has been erected by the Admiralty in this 
place. In Australia, the observatories of Sydney, in New South 
Wales, and Williamstown, in Victoria, have been established 
within the last few years, and are, or are about to be, furnished 
with first-class instruments. At Valparaiso, Chili, a most efii- 
cient observatory is also in full operation, under the care of M. 
Moésta, assisted by German astronomers. It is to be hoped 
that, with the aid of these modern southern observatories, the 
positions of the magnificent objects which illuminate “ the night 
sky of the south,” will in process of time be determined with 
the same accuracy as their northern companions, with which 
we are so familiar. 


REMEMBERING Gon’s GoopNnrEss.—Let us preserve a frequent, 
yea, a constant recollection of the Divine kindness. Otherwise, 
how shall we obey the saying of the apostle, “In everything 
give thanks,” if those things for which thanks are due, vanish 
from the mind? I would not have you desire the reproach 
earned by the Jews, of whom itis declared that they forgot 
his works, and the wonders that he had showed them. But, 
seeing that the good which the kind and merciful Lord ceases 
not to shower on mortals cannot all be remembered by man— 
for who can utter all the mighty acts of the Lord? who can 
show forth all his praise ?—let that which is chief and greatest, 
the work, namely, of our redemption, never fade from the 
memory of the redeemed.—St. Bernard. 


Census or NEw ZEALAND.—From the Report of the Registrar- 
General of New Zealand, it appears that at the last census (16th 
December 1861), the total European population of New Zealand 
was 98,915, in which must be included the military and their fami- 
lies, numbering 7294, viz., officers and men 5836, male children 
437, and women and female children 1021. In addition to this, 
there were, it is supposed, about 3000 diggers on the gold-fields of 
Otago, who, being on the roads or in the gullies, were not indi- 
vidually entered in the schedules. The total European popula- 
tion may therefore be fairly estimated to have been, at the 
above-named period, 101,915, being an increase in three years 
of 42,661 persons. The numbers in each province were as 
follows :—Auckland 24,420, Taranaki 2044, Wellington 12,566, 
Hawkes’ Bay 2611, Nelson 9952, Marlborough 2299, Canter- 
bury 16,040, Otago 30,163, and Southland 1820. The num- 
ber of the male was very much in excess of the female popu- 
lation. No attempt was or could be made td ascertain the 
number of the aboriginal natives, but they may safely be enu- 
merated at about 55,000 men, women, and children. The total 
number of half-castes included in the census returns was 1128, 
of which there were 622 males and 506 females. 

The number of live stock in the possession of Europeans in 
the several provinces of New Zealand were as follows :— Horses 
28,265, horned cattle 193,134, sheep 2,760,163, goats 12,170, 
pigs 43,016, and poultry 235,532. The increase in the number 
of sheep during the last ten years appears incredibly large. 


WItkte THE Painter.—There is truth and wisdom in all 
that Wilkie paints, and all that he says. He is one in whose 
conversation, as well as in his productions, you may study the 
philosophy of his art, or rather, those precious principles of 
philosophy which repudiate all art. I would not give an hour's 
conversation with Wilkie about paintings, in his earnest but 
precise and logical manner, for all the enthusiastic and rap- 
turous declamations of the common run of amateurs and artists. 
They fill one’s mind merely with flowers, but honest Wilkie’ 
sows in it the true seeds of knowledge.— Washington Irving. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TiME.—It is recorded of the late Rev. R. 
Cecil, that he never seemed weary of his studies. They were 
not only his business, but his enjoyment and recreation, and 
he used to call them his rest. He felt that any interruptions 
of them required acts of self-denial, and always returned to 
his study with pleasure. Few more carefully aimed to redeem 
time, and to spend it only in what was worthy of a man and a 
Christian minister ; often repeating— 

‘** For at back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 
And onward, all before I sce 
Deserts of vast eternity.”’ 
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